“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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Gems from Mary Somerville. 


Eating Robins—Vivisection—Italy—The Hon. 
M. Elphinstone was an old acquaintance of ours. 
He was one of the most amiable men I ever met 
with, and quite won my heart, One day, at the ta- 
ble, when they were talking of the number of 
singing-birds that were eaten in Italy—nightin- 
gales, goldfinches and robins—he called out: 
“What, robins! our household birds! I would as 
soon eatachild!” . .. . A German professor of 
physiology at Florence roused public indignation 
by his baibarous vivisections, and there was a can- 
vass for a memorial against this cruel practice. 
Miss Cobbe (Francis Power) took a leading part 
in this movement, and I heartily joined, and wrote 
to all my acquaintances, requesting their votes. 
It is not complimentary to the state of civiliza- 
tion in Italy, that in Russia and Poland, both of 
them very far behind her in many respects, there 
should exist societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals, to which all the most distinguished 
persons have given their names.—p. 306. 

Mrs. Somerville’s daughter states, in a note, that 
this stain on Italian civilization is now wiped away. 
“My mother,” she says, “just lived to hail the forma- 
tion of the Societa Protettrica degli Animali. .... 
I wrote regularly every morning from eight till 
twelve or one o’clock, before rising. I was not 
alone, for I had a mountain sparrow, a great pet, 
which sat, and indeed is sitting, on my arm as I 
write these lines.”—p. 332. 


Immortality of Animals.—I shall regret to leave, 
at death, the sky, the sea, with all the changes of 
their beautiful covering; the earth with its ver- 
dure and flowers; but far more shall I grieve to 
leave animals who have followed our steps affec- 
tionately for years without knowing for certainty 
their ultimate fate, though I firmly believe that 
the living principle is never extinguished. Since 
the atoms of matter are indestructible, as far as 
we know, it is difficult to believe that the spark 
which gives to their union life, memory, affection, 
intelligence and fidelity is evanescent. Every 
atom in the human frame, as well as in that of 
animals, undergoes a periodical change by contin- 
ual waste and renovation; the abode is changed, 
not its inhabitant. If animals have no future, the 
existence of many is most wretched; multitudes 
are starved, cruelly beaten and loaded 7 life ; 
many die under a barbarous vivisection. I can- 
not believe that any creature was created for un- 
compensated misery; it would be wr to 
the attributes of God’s mercy and justice. I am 
sincerely happy to find that I am not the only 
believer in the immortality of the lower animals. 
—p. 349. 

Ornaments—I have lost my 
little bird, who was my constant companion for 
eight years. It had both memory and intelligence, 
and such confidence in me as to sleep upon my 
arm while I was writing. The poor little creature 
was drowned.—p. 552. 

We are fond of birds, and have several, all very 
tame. Our tame nightingales sing very beauti- 
fully, but, strange to say, not at night. We have 
also some solitary sparrows, which are, in fact, a 
variety of the thrush—and some birds which we 
rescued from destruction in spring when caught 
and ill-used by the boys in the streets; besides, 
we have our dogs; all of which afford me amuse- 
ment and interest.—p. 357. 

_Many women, without remorse, allow the life of 
a pretty bird to be extinguished in order that they 
may deck themselves with its corpse. In fact, hum- 
ming-birds and other foreign birds have become an 
article of commerce. Our kingfishers and many of 
our other birds are on the eve of extinction on ac- 
count of a cruel fashion.—p. 358. 

Roman Prince—The Lark.—Our friend, Mr. 
Robert Hay, had an old horse of which he was 
very fond, and on leaving Rome asked a Roman 
prince, who had very large possessions in the 
Campagna, if he would allow the horse to end his 
days on his grassy meadows. “Certainly,” re- 


plied the prince, “but how can you care what 
becomes of an animal when he is no longer ot 
use?” We English cannot boast of humanity, 
however, as long as our sportsmen find pleasure 
in shooting tame pigeons as they fly terrified out 
of a cage. 

Thave willingly given my name for a law to pro- 
tect animalsin Italy... .. Unless the educated 
classes there take up the cause, we cannot hope for 
much change for a long time.—pp. 363 and 364. 

And here I must mention ine much I was 

leased to hear that Mr. Herbert, M. P., has 

rought in a bill to protect land-birds, which has 
been passed in Parliament; but I am grieved to 
find that “The lark, which at heaven’s gate 
sings,” is thought unworthy of man’s protection. 
Among the numerous plans for the education of 
the young, let us hope that mercy may be taught 
as a part of religion.—p. 373. 


H Educati 

Our schools, pulpits and press, and more 
especially the home circle, should be so many 
agencies for disseminating the principles of the 
law of kindness. The delicate refinement and sen- 
sitive humanity which recognizes the hand of the 
Creator as well in the tiny worm as in the won- 
derful mechanism of the human frame, is inherent 
in but few; the mass must be educated up to the 
point where they can recognize the claims of every 
creature, however humble. to kind treatment and 
protection from injury. The boy who finds pleas- 
ure in torturing insects, or takes delight in — 
frogs, or wantonly robs bird’s nests, never wi 
develop into a generous, kind-hearted man, unless 
restrained by special training, and in extreme 
cases by the stern hand of authority. . . . . 

In England, and in Massachusetts, it has been 
the practice to offer prizes, for the best composi- 
tions from the pupils in the public schools on the 
subject of kindness to animals. The result has 
been the display of a great deal of ability, and 
more thought on the subject than had been sup- 
posed to exist; and also a marked change for the 
better in the sentiment of the youth of both sexes, 
in regard to the relation existing between them- 
selves and the animal world. The coming men 
and women are the lads aud misses of our public 
schools. With proper culture and training in this 
direction, can anybody doubt the ennobling effect 
upon the next generation, tending to soften and 


- humanize them in their treatment of their dumb 


servants.—Cor. Manchester (N. H.) Dispatch. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Suicide of a Dog. 

“There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 
So said the moody, melancholy Dane, and what 
follows is as strange as a dream, or any theory of 
philosophy ever taught by the schools. To those 
who love dogs,—and love is not too strong a term 
to apply to the feeling which exists in the breasts of 
many human beings tor their four-footed friends,— 
this strange incident, so full of a wonderful senti- 
ment, will carry with it a powerful interest. 

For the past two, or perhaps, three days a dog 
was to be seen lying by the curbstone on Boston 
Street, near Glendale Avenue. In both of his fore- 
legs he was helpiessly incapable of motion, for 
they were broken at the knee-joints and terribly 
mangled. The poor animal lay there moaning in 
cruel agony, as may be imagined, waiting and, as 
it is proved, longing for death to relieve him of 
his incurable suffering. He had friends in the 
boys of the neighborhood, and they did what they 
could for him aiter their kind, boyish fashion, and 
none could have done more. They brought him 
food and water to sustain life, and sat by him and 

itied him, and, as it is told to us, the dog evinced 

is gratitude by teebly wagging his tail and lick- 
ing their hand. It was a sorry sight, and yet it 
was only a dying dog lying in a gutter. Day by 
day, the agony of the animal seemed to be increas- 
ing in intensity, but his vitality-was great. 

‘riday afternoon, in the presence of many, he 
struggled to support himself on his hind legs, and 
in this way, stepping backwards by slow degrees, 
and dragging his mutilated fore-legs along the 
hard, stony ground, he gradually and with aston- 
ishing pertinacity of purpose reached a pond. 
This was near the intersection of the two streets 
aboved named. Still stepping backwards, and 
still dragging his jagged limbs after him and 
uttering cries of pain, he deliberately walked into 
the water backwards, until he reached the deep 
portion, and it closed over his head. It is only the 
death of a dog, but the wise may gather food for 
serious reflection out of this remarkable fact, and 
some who may have been slow to believe in the 
presence of the reasoning faculty of dogs, may 
now change their opinion.—Springficld Republican. 

If one of the “many” who saw this suffering 
animal had informed either one of our four Spring- 
field agents, we trust he would have at once 
relieved him from pain, without forcing him to 
imitate men by taking his own life. [Ep. 


or 


THE QUEEN aT A CATTLE SHow.—Her Majesty 
and Prince Albert once visited the cattle-show at 
Smithfield. The first animal that attracted their 
attention was the black ox, of the Scotch breed 
bred by His Royal Highness. The poor animal, as 
the Prince approached to pat his neck, tried to lick 
his hand. This attracted the attention of Her 
Majesty, who, having read the placard attached to 
the description announcing that it was sold to Mr, 
Bannister, butcher, of Threadneedle Street, declared 
with great feeling, that the poor animal should not 
be killed if she could help it; and that, if possible, 
she would purchase it back of Mr. Bannister, and 
keep it herself at Windsor. This intention was 
fulfilled; and the animal, which owes its life to a 
manifestation of gratitude, was taken to safe quar- 
ters at Windsor Park. Mr. Bannister wished to 
make a present of the animal; but this Her 
Majesty would not listen to. 


we 


HvumANeE Epvucation.—While enjoying a quiet 
siesta after supper, during a California trip, we 
were informed that a “ grizzly” and a panther had 
been seen by some tame Indians down the road 
but an hour or so before our arrival, and that they 
were at our disposal should we chose to go after 
them. But we remembered our early training, 
and the teachings of the “ Alphabetical” Society 
of Massachusetts, and forbore wantonly destroy- 
ing the “dumb animals!”—Corr. Manchester (N. 
H.) Despatch. 


The Song in the Dark. 
I heard a little bird sing out one morning, 
While yet the darkness overspread the sky, 
And not a single streak of rose gave warning 
That day was nigh; 


It sang with such a sweet and joyful clearness, 
The silence piercing with a note so fine, 
I started, thrilled with sudden sense of nearness 
To love divine. 


“Oh, weary heart,” it seemed to utter, “ hearken! 
God sends a message to you in my song; 
The day is coming, though the shadows darken, 
And night is long.” 


“God sees your eyelids heavy—not with slumber; 
The sorrowful tears that make their brightness dim, 
And all your patient prayers—no man can number— 
Are known to Him. 


“The day shall come, your darkness dispossessing :”"— 
And while the bird sang, on my eyelids prest 
A weight of sleep, the weary brain caressing 
To happy rest. 


I slept as children sleep, tired out with crying; 
God knows, not I, when I had slept before! 
I waked, to find the gracious sunshine lying 
Along the floor. 


And in its blessed light to see returning 
The face of one that was the world to me; 
The face my heart, with bitter grief and yearning, 
Had ached to see. 


The day had come, indeed! O sweetest singer, 

The song you sung me in the dark was true, 
And would that I could be so swift a bringer 
Of joy to,you! 

—Aldine. 


Animals Imitate Men. 


Dr. Bartol dwelt at some length om his favorite 
idea that all forms of matter are receptacles of 
the Divine Spirit, and told an anecdote of Mrs, 
Celia Thaxter’s parrot, which is her companion 
during her winter sojourn at the Isles of Shoals. 
This parrot once amused itself, while passing the 
afternoon with its mistress, by saying, at intervals, 
“ Dear Celia,” which she bore very serenely. At 
last Mrs. Thaxter rose to leave the room, where- 
upon the bird swung itself in its ring and uttered 
a familiar oath, which seemed, Vr. Bartol thought, 
to show a tolerable appreciation of swearing. He 
closed by quoting Max Miiller’s saying, that a pig 
ceases to be a pig when his instinct of classification 
is developed and he becomes capable of saying “I 
am a pig.” 

Bronson Alcott said that half the human race 
had not yet advanced beyond piggidity, and made 
some interesting remarks upon the source of gen- 
ius, saying that its discoveries were made by being 
put into direct communication with the Source of 
All. Then, alluding to a remark casually made 
by a previous speaker, he said that a dog was not 
a person, and therefore not accountable. Mrs. L. 
C. Moulton rejoined that she had seen dogs that 
were ashamed. Dr. Bartol told a story about a 
Brookline gentleman who went to Europe, leaving 
his dog behind him, and remained two years. On 
his return he met the animal in the street, and was 
recognized by him. Meeting him a second time, 
the gentleman spoke to his former pet, who ac- 
companied him home and passed the night, but 
refused to do so a second time. Mrs. Moulton 
again spoke of her dog, who, it seems, was accus- 
tomed to tear the carpet, but, after “ being con- 
versed with,” repented, and whenever he heard the 
word “carpet” crept into a corner. Dr. Bartol 
told another story about a dog, this animal being 
one that committed suicide because its master hai 
adopted another canine favorite—Globe Report of 
Radical Club. 


International Protection of Birds. 


The first day of the Land and Forest Culture 
Congress at Vienna was devoted principally to 
a discussion of the question, ‘ What measures 
should be adopted for the protection of useful 
birds?” It is a question which has become one 
of vital importance to European land and forest 
culturists, since in many countries vast areas of 
crops and forests have been ruined by the devasta- 
tions caused by clouds of insects, such as chafers 
and moths, by caterpillars, by mice and the hun- 
dred other species of vermin which multiply to an 
enormous extent when their natural enemies, the 
birds, are not on hand. The resolutions of the 
Congress are as follows :— 

The International Congress of Land and Forest 
Culturists assembled at Vienna resolve to petition 
the Austrian Government to secure the protection 
of birds, which are acknowledged as usetul to land 
and forest culture, by international treaties with 
other states, under consideration of the following 
points as bases :— 

1. The capture and killing of insect-devouring 
birds are unconditionally forbidden. 

2. It is desirable that a special list of the names 
of such birds as should be protected be published 
by an international commission, composed of men 
acquainted with the subject. 

3. The capture of birds which are for the most 
part grain-eaters shall be permitted from the 1st 
of March to the 15th of September. 

4. The capture of birds by means of slings and 
snares, of whatever kind, is totally forbidden. 

5. ‘The taking of eggs and young, as well as the 
destruction of nests of all birds, with the excep- 
tion of the injurious species, are forbidden. 

A list of all injurious birds shall likewise be 
published by the above-named commission. 

6. The public sale of dead or live insect-eating 
birds is torbidden at all seasons, as well as the 
sale of all other species of birds during the season 
of preservation. ‘his prohibition likewise extends 
to the sale of the nests of said birds. 

7. Exceptions to these resolutions can be made 
at all times in favor of scientific objects. 


Keep Me, Keep My Horse. 


A country gentleman, lately arrived in town, 
immediately repaired to the house of a relative, a 
lady who had married a merchant. The parties 
-were glad to see him, and invited him to make 
their house his home, as he declared his intention 
of remaining in the city only a day or two. The 
husband of the lady, anxious to show his wife's 
relative every courtesy that he could, took the 
gentleman’s horse to a livery stable. Finally his 
visit became a visitation, and the merchant found 
after a lapse of five days, besides lodging and 
boarding the gentleman, a pretty considerable bill 
had been run up at the livery stable. Accordingly, 
he went to the man who kept the livery stable and 
told him when the gentleman took his horse he 
would pay the bill. 

“Very well,” said the stable-keeper. “I under- 
stand you.” 

Accordingly in a short time the country gentle- 
man went to the stable and ordered his horse to 
be got ready. The bill, of course, was presented 
to him. 

“Oh,” said the gentleman, “ Mr.—, my rela- 
tive, will pay this.” 

“3 Very goed sir” said the stable-keeper “ please, 
get an order from Mr.—. It will be as good as 
the money.” 

The horse was put up again and away went the 
country gentleman to the store of the merchant. 

“ Well,” said he, “I am going now.” 

‘ “Are you?” said the gentleman. “ Well, good- 

“Well, about my horse; the man said the bill 
must be paid for his keeping.” 

“ Well, I suppose that is all right, sir.” 

“Yes—well; but you know I'm your wife's 
cousin.” 

“ Yes,” said the merchant, “I know you are, but 
your horse is not.”—Exchange. 
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[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
A Struggle for Life. 
BY ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 


I find the following touching incident published 
without comment in several of the papers that 
came to me: 

“During the recent camp-hunt on St. James’ 
Island by some of our citizens, says the Tallahas- 
see Floridian, an incident occurred which is, 
perhaps, without a parallel in the annals of hunt- 
ing, and deserves to be recorded. A large buck, 
closely pursued by the famous stag-hound, Old 
Ring, belonging to Mr. Hopkins, took water and 
headed right out to sea; the dog, without hesi- 
tation, boldly following him in his voyage over 
the “dark and treacherous waves.” ‘They were 
watched with intense interest by the hunters until 
each was a mere speck upon the surface of the 
sea, and until they were finally and totally lost to 
view. After some time, when it was supposed 
that both dog and deer had found a watery, and, 
perhaps, a bloody grave in a mortal combat, or 
been devoured by sharks, a small object was dis- 
covered, which proved to be “ Old Ring” returned 
from his long swim, much exhausted, but reach- 
ing the shore in satety. But, to the greater sur- 
prise of the spectators, after a time the deer also 
appeared in sight, making right for shore, on 
reaching which he was shot down by one of the 
hunters.” 

How any man could raise a rifle against the 
noble beast that had made such a desperate fight 
for life,l am unable to comprehend. ‘lhink of the 
wearying effects of the hard bestead creature, the 
terror of the dog at his heels, the foaming sea 
at his breast, and then, worn and exhausted, 
supposing pursuit abandoned, he turns again 
a. and falls at once by the murderous 

all. 
Shame! shame to a group of men, who could so 
far forget the sentiment, and amenities pertaining 
to a manly sport. The antlered king, emerging 
from the briny element, ought to have been met 
with shouts of applause, and allowed to return to 
his native forest without a wound. It is not 
often that men meet “Foemen worthy of their 
steel”; one such encounter should be hailed with 
a bounding heart. Such a gallant struggle for life 
and freedom as was made by this stag, would 
suggest to a finely constituted mind a humanizing 
sentiment; would have invested him with the 
idea of a man battling for life and liberty. How 
Landseer would have gloried in such an exhibition 
of fortitude in the animal he so delighted to por- 
tray. Stag and dog also became in his hands 
endowed with human qualities, and affect our 
sensibilities much as if one of our own kind were 
placed in a like situation. 


4@> 


Tlorses’ Defence against Pumas. 


To show how nearly like reason is animal in- 
stinct, he related an anecdote in relation to self- 
protection in animals. A few years ago a party 
of travellers were exploring Paraguay, where the 
plains abound in horses and the forests in pumas 
and other wild animals. They saw a mare with a 
pair of twin colts, and stealing near them were a 
paic of pumas, while at a little distance were a 

erd of horses, who saw the pumas and were pre- 
paring for battle. The stallions came to the front, 
and the mares went to the rear and went to feed- 
ing, as if for a ruse. Soon a shrill neigh came 
from the stallion general, and in a moment the 
whole troop charged down on the pumas, sur- 
rounded them, but left a little space, out of which 
the mare and her colts slipped away and reached 
the other mares. The pumas then attacked the 
horses, but they turned heels and struck them 
right and left, keeping up a circular movement, 
dealing heavy blows in turn, and finally mie 
the pumas dead. Call this instinct, if you will, 
but it is instinct nearly allied to reason. Man is 
made wiser and better by studying the habits of 
his domestic animals. Ton. X. A. WILLARD, 

Little Falls, N. Y. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
The Reason Why. 
BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


A coalman’s dog—native of Newfoundland 
—A sturdy, shaggy, handsome, faithful beast— 
Greeteth my vision, day by day, as goes 

His master to his customary toil,— 

The dog attendant, gravely, as it were 

His mission, also, to dispense the coals. 

He has no notice for the wayside curs 

That strive his grave attention to arrest. 

His gait “‘ means business,” and naught frivolous 
Or trifling can divert his constant feet 

That press unswervingly in duty’s path. 
Grateful to him who gives him scanty bread, 
He looks up to him with great, earnest eyes, 
Ne’er faltering in love and trustfulness— 
Deeming none other in the world like him, 
E’en though a dudeen desecrate his lips, 

Or “ardent” lave his incandescent throat, 
Or the fierce oath at times, perchance, emits, 
Which serves to emphasize a cruel kick. 
Still he’s his master, evermore revered, 
And, humbly acquiescent, he forgets 

All ill in joyousness at one soft word, 

Or e’en a look that augurs kind regard. 
Exponent of love most sanctified, 

Who asks but that he may his love bestow, 
And find in his devotion his reward— 
Unseltish, tender, true, unto the end! 

He bas no habits vile: no passion’s rage, 
No breath exhaling fumes of nicotine 

Or alcoholic death; no word profane 
Escapes his lips, nor slander’s baleful slime; 
No schemes dishonest ever mar his rest; 

No treachery to friends, no base resorts 

Of trickery and fraud his point to gain; 

No subterfuge, or false pretence, or greed, 
Or mean endeavor others’ wish to thwart; 
Living just up to instinct’s light, heaven-lent, 
And shaming reason by example grand. 
Fidelity to duty’s unpaid claim 
Distinguishes his life; his proudest post 
The portal of the humble home he guards 
With ceaseless vigilance and rigid trust; 

His only recreation with the boys to mix, 
And in their sports be boy among the rest, 
Barking his sympathy in noisy joy, 

Or meekly following at his master’s heels. 
Why is Ae thus the faithful, true and kind— 
Embodiment of every native good 

Men might well copy with abundant gain ?— 
I know no reason save that he’s a Dog. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
The Horse and Her Saddle. 


One of the guides at Yo-Semite last summer 
ave me this little incident concerning the favorite 
alley horse Mary :—At Gentry’s, the junction of 
stage-and-horseback conveyance, one day, as often 
happens, beasts and travellers did not precisely 
agree in number, and Mary as a supernumerary, 
was turned loose to follow the mounted party 
down. But when they had descended the four 
steep and rugged miles to the valley level, Mary 
was not with a The party pushed on across 
the Merced (I think I hear again the echoing 
tramp, tramp over the toll-bridge). Arrived at the 
hotel, the horses, freed from bridle and saddle, 
were taken to pasture—all but Mary. The won- 
der was, what had become of Mary. At length, 
when the wonder had increased for several hours, 
one went in search, and found the mare standing 
beside the mountain trail, solitary, except for her 
saddle, which lay on the ground. The saddle 
which, while waiting at the head of the trail, had 
been unbuckled, according to custom, had slidden 
forward on the descent, and finally dropped off 
over the creature’s head. Not another step did 
she go, but, though hungry and thirsty, stayed by, 
like a faithful watch-dog, guarding the property. 
I well recollect once, among the mountains, see- 
ing a horse, though at his speed, stop instantly 
upon his rider being dismounted, and I think none 
of the trained animals ever proceed when an ac- 
cident of the kind occurs; but this attachment of 
Mary for her empty saddle went a step farther, 
and gained for her numerous love-pats and an 
reputation. Mrs. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


Aw inhuman wretch entered the barn of Mr. 
Crosby Roundley, of Benton, one evening: last 
week, and after splitting the under-jaws, cut out 
the tongues of an excellent pair of cattle, and as a 
consequence the animals had to be killed. 


[For Our Dumb Animals. 
Tracts for Children. 


An important work of your Society remains to 
be done. Comparatively few are reached by the 

ublications of the Society. What is needed now 
1s suitable tracts, in a small, attractive form, for 
circulation among the children. A great deal of 
cruelty to animals is from thoughtlessness. Boys 
rob bird’s nests and commit other acts of cruelty 
without thinking it is wrong. Perhaps they have 
never been told so. I have charge of a Sunday- 
school, and have sought in vain for tracts on the 
subject to distribute among the children. So lon 
as children grow up ignorant of their duty to ani- 
mals, the world will be peopled by cruel men and 
women. The distribution of tracts to the child- 
ren is the surest way of reaching the parents and 
other adult members of the family. DCE. 

The need of these tracts and many other publi- 
cations is constantly seen, and when our condition 
justifies it they will be issued. In the meantime 
we think our paper, which we furnish to Sunday- 
schools at half price, will lead the minds and 
hearts of children in the right direction. [Epb. 

{For Our Dump, Animals. ] 
Memorial. 
SANCHO, . . . « BY BEATRICE. 

Sancho was a nondescript. dog of no particular 
breed, born upon the revolutionary soil of France, 
which may have accounted for his somewhat 
pugilistic temperament. Imagine a dark brindle- 
colored animal with ears barharously clipped in 
an ultra-barbarian manner, slightly cross-eyed, 
face and head shaped like a fox, weighing about 
fifty pounds, and you have a very good likeness of 
the most curious combination of good and bad 
qualities ever united together and calied a dog. 

True as steel to those he loved, but an uncom- 

romising enemy to those who did not love him. 
Treacherous, inasmuch as he never gave warning 
by even the faintest growl when he meditated an 
attack ; creeping along, cat-like, at the heels of a 
known enemy, the first intimation of his presence 
received would be a nip in the leg, and we were 
always sure that person at some time or other 
had assaulted the dog, for he neither forgot or 
forgave an insult. 

Nothing pleased him better than to pin a shawl 
around him, place a cap upon his head and tie a 
pair of spectacles upon his nose; he would sit in 
a chair near the window for hours -looking re- 
proachfully indignant at the mirth of the passers 
by. Young children, babies especially, he loved 
very dearly, trying in his clums = to play 
with them; their crying worried and annoyed 
him; he would whine, walk around them, mani- 
festing symptoms of desire to please them. It 
Was no uncommon sight to see Sancho stretched 
before the stove, the cat snugly nestled in his 
breast, and a large African parrot roosting upon 
his neck, gently running his bill through his hair, 
scratching his head and nibbling his ears. 

Old age seemed to engender in Sancho adi 
sition to play the part of special policeman. Woe 
betide the ragman, fish-hawker, strange cat or 
dog found upon his beat! At length he took a 
trip to the western part of New Hampshire, partly 
for the benefit of his health and partly to eseape 
a bona fide policeman against whom he had a 
special grudge, and who also had one inst 
him. He served his new master faithfully for 
nearly eleven months, and then tramped all the 
way home,—one hundred and fifty miles, arrivin 
in Boston one summer morning foot-sore an 
weary. He was then sent to sea and died proba- 
bly of home-sickness, and received an ocean 
burial. Requiescat Sancho. 
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GRATITUDE is the throwing out of our hearts in 
the light of another’s kindness——H. W. Beecher. 


Ha r the unhappiness of this life springs frome 
looking back to griefs that are past, and forward 
| with fear to the future. ae 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, March, 1874. 


Annual Meeting. 
The annual meeting of our society for the elec- 
tion of officers and other purposes, will be held 
on Tuesday, March 3ist, at 11 a. M., at our office. 


Prize Scholars. 

As this is the last paper to be sent to our Prize 
Scholars under our offer of last year, we take the 
opportunity to say that our acquaintance has been 
a pleasant one to us, and we trust it has been so 
to them. Wherever they are, as girls, boys, men 
or women, we hope they will keep in mind the 
sentiments we have endeavored to advocate, and 
that each will appreciate the rights of animals 
and his or her duty towards them. In every way 
sustain the societies that defend them, and the 
papers that they publish! 
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White Veal. 
Still they sell it, and still they bleed calves 
cruelly, and all to please the eyes of purchasers! 
And so men and women will eat the meat of calves 


which are “ deathly sick” when they are slaugh- | 


tered. The butchers still furnish it because “ it 
sells best.” When will intelligent men and wo- 
men refuse to buy or eat white veal? Ask your 
physician (if you do not believe our statement), 
if an animal, which has been bled day after day 
till he is faint, will furnish heathful meat! 


By A Doa.--A friend says :--“Isn’t it a 
pity that all these noble qualities of the dog 
should be alone possessed by him in his lower in- 
telligence, and man fail so signally? ‘I know 
how it is myself.” 


What Constitutes a Good Driver ? 

Is a question often asked, and which has been 
answered by one of the most skilled horsemen in 
Massachusetts. His “ advice” has been indorsed 
by several of our distinguished veterinaries and 
other experts, as will be seen in our Stable and 
Farm column. We have issued this advice ina 
large placard, which has been distributed exten- 
sively throughout the State. 


Rough Boys. 
An earnest friend of a society thus writes :— 
“If the essay on ‘what constitutes a good 
driver’ is printed, I should like some copies. I 
have often longed for the‘ pen of a ready writer’ 
wherewith to treat that very subject. There is in 


America too little pride in doing one’s own work | 


well. It has always seemed to me that if the 
rough boys, who here have the charge of horses 
to such an extent, could be appealed to on the 
ground of pride in their management, it would 
be more efficacious than the nobler plea of human- 


ity, to which they sometimes seem entirely inac- | 


cessible.” 


Drixkine TrouGHs.—We sent a marked copy 
of our last month’s paper to every board of select- 
men and town clerk in the State, asking them to 
get an article in the warrant for March meeting 
calling attention to this subject. We shall hope 
to hear some good results. 
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THANKS to a friend in Philadelphia, for the do- 
nation of the cut at the head of our Stable and 
Farm column. 


Kind Words. 

An old gentleman, and an old friend of the Soci- 
ety, in sending us his annual contribution says :— 

“Please indulge me in availing myself of this 
occasion to remark that the influence of the Soci- 
ety and its publications are hating a great effect ° 
upon children and the rising generation to pro- 
mote a spirit of benevolence which will become a 
great blessing to the community, and which will 
become apparent before many years.” 


A friend in an inland town forwards a check and 
says :— 

Before your circular came I had read in the last 
issue of “Our Dumb Animals” that the funds of 
the Society were nearly exhausted, and I was ar- 
ranging to send my yearly subscription at once 
instead of March. I believe firmly in the neces- 
sity for this Society, and in the great amount of 
good it does and will do. Its friends ought not to 
let its usefulness cease for want of money. 

I double my usual subscription with pleasure, 
which is only marred by the regret that [ cannot 
send more. Wishing you all the success in large 
donations which this Society more than any other 
deserves, ete., etc. 


A FRIEND, inclosing a check for one hundred 
dollars, says :— 

“T am not given to philanthropy and am not 
very flush, but { cannot stand the circular of your 
Society just received. I don’t know any institu- 
tion that has accomplished so much good for both 
man and beast in the same space of time.” 


or 


Shecp on No Man’s Land. 


A writer in the “ Vineyard Gazette” says the flock 
of sheep now kept on the island of No Man’s Land 
numbers seven hundred, and is pronounced by a 
competent judge to be among the finest in Massa- 
chusetts. It has not been the policy of the pro- 
prietors to stock the island to its full capacity 
during the summer season, but to leave a portion 
of the summer product, which, with the herbage 
of the swamps that remains partially green, and 
the vast quantities of kelp thrown upon the shore, 
has constituted the winter feed of the sheep. The 
average annual yield of wool is from four to five 
pounds per head, of a superior quality. The loss 
from all causes is not large, seldom exceeding six 
or seven per cent. If those who have pictured to 
themselves a half-starved, tottering set of crea- 
tures, could see this plump, hardy race, they 
would discard their former conceptions as mere 
fancies of the brain. Sheds have lately been pre- 
pared for them, and hay is to be furnished in 
snowy or icy times. There is one proof of the 
sagacity of these sheep which deserves mention,— 
they do not go to the shore for feed at high water, 
but when the tide is ebbing they may be seen 
marching off in troops to regale themselves on 
the repast which old Ocean ‘has so bountifully 
provided. 

The sheds and the hay have been provided at 
our suggestion, in answer to information furnished 
us. <At the same time, it is fair to say that 
“experts” claim that neither are needed. But 
we think every one will be more content to feel 
that there is a shelter into which they can flee in 
severe storms, and fodder that can be eaten when 
ice or snow covers the kelp. [Ev. 
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WE shall be glad to notice the work and prog- 
gress of other societies, if they will forward us 
brief accounts, for we desire to keep a record of 


| the advance of the cause everywhere throughout 


the country. On the next page we devote two 
columns to this object. 


*daayg puv «of 


As the practice of cruelly tying the legs of calves 
and sheep, when carrying them, is no longer per- 
mitted under our law, we furnish a cut of a rack 
which butchers and farmers can use. It is useless 
for them to say “itis too much trouble.” Our 
agents must insist that the past cruel method of 
tying these animals shall not be continued. 
It needs no argument to show that it is cruel, and 
the plea of “expense and trouble” will not avail. 
A few prosecutions in a town will accomplish a 
remedy. But we hope the suggestion will be 
enough, and that no prosecution will be needed. 


or 


Tue “ New York World” reprints our poster, 
“ Advice to Teamsters,” and its correspondent 
commends it to favor. 


Diseased Meat Captured. 


Wednesday night Meat Inspector Lindsay and 
one of the mayor's police, kept watch at the East 
Liberty Stock-Yards to discover if there would be 
any surreptitious removals of sick and crippled 
cattle. They captured two wagons, each contain- 
ing a bullock which had been loaded into the ve- 
hicle from the platform in the yards. 

The drivers stated that they had been employed 
by a Wylie Avenue butcher to haul four crippled 
cattle from the stock-yards to his slaughter-house, 
and kill and dress them for him, for which they 
were to receive twenty to twenty-five dollars. Two 


| of the cattle had already been hauled away ac- 


cording to arrangement. The cattle had been 
bought for $100 for the lot. Had they been in 
good condition they would have been worth $90 
each. 

Unfortunately there is no law to punish the 
scamps who would thus endanger the lives of 
human beings. ‘The utmost that the inspector 
could do was to confiscate the “ beef” and destroy 
it.—Pitisburg Paper. 


Zeal, not Numbers. 
[Extract from the report of a meeting of a Kindred Socicty.] 


On account of the weather, but seventeen ladies 
were present, yet it seems hardly fair to count 
them according to the usual mode of reckoning, 
since one person, interested heart and soul in a 
good cause, is equal to ten not interested, and of 
the former class was this meeting composed. 

Strauss says: “ The manner in which a nation 
in the aggregate treats animals is one chief meas- 
ure of its civilization.” 


( 
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Kindred Societies. 


LANCASTER, Pa.—Election of officers January 
3, as follows :— 

President—John B. Warfel; Vice-Presidents— 
Thomas E. Franklin, Henry E. Leman, William 
Spencer, Esias Billingfelt, William A. Morton; 
Sectetary—Geo. W. Reichenbach; Treasurer— 
Amos S. Henderson; Board of Managers—Henry 
Carpenter, M. D., John W. Jackson, Andrew C. 
Flinn, David Bair, Sr., B. Frank Eshleman, Henry 
M. Engle, Frederick Smith, Samuel G. Behmer, 
Lewis Haldy, John B. Kevinski; Counsellors— 
Simon P. Eby, Marriott Brosius. 

Secretary reported: complaints, 30; prosecu- 
tions, 12; fines, $70. 

The Secretary says: ‘From my experience Iam 
happy to say that public sentiment on this impor- 
tant topic is improving; and I find sympathy and 
assistance where formerly derision and envy were 
manifested. By pursuing a conservative course we 
may hope for an amelioration of the sufferings of 
the brute creation, and the barbarous conduct here- 
tofore practised will be totally discontinued.” 


DELAWARE Socrety.—Office at Wilmington. 
Organized January 19, under charter granted by 
the legislature. 

Officers elected. President—Rev. John Wilson ; 
Secretary—Miss Mary Miller; Treasurer—Miss 
Anna Semple; 50 vice-presidents in various parts 
of the State; Managers—Edward Bringhurst, 
Wn. S. Hilles, Charles G. Rumford, D. W. Maull, 
J. L. Simms, Eli Underwood, Wm. M. Canby, Wm. 
Canby, P. N. Brennan, George A. Latimer, Wilmer 
Atkinson, Sarah Bringhurst, Miss Martha Jones, 
Miss Lydia Clark, Mrs. F. Israel, Mrs. Wm. Lea, 
Mrs. Albert W. Smith, Mrs. Samuel Canby, Mrs. 
H. L. Tatnall, Mrs. Emily W. Phillips. 

Annual membership, $2; life membership, $20. 


LovuisvILLe.—The Kentucky Society held its 
annual meeting in January, and elected the fol- 
lowing officers :— 

President—B. F. Avery; Treasurer—W. C. 
Kennedy ; Secretary—W. F. Raynolds, Jr. ; Direc- 
tors—B. F. Avery, H. W. Gray, H. Burkhardt, Rev. 
L. P. Tschiffely, Colonel J. R. Delvecchio, Rev. 
Dr. Heywood, W. C. Kennedy, E. H. Chase, Dr. 
E. P. Humphrey, Alexander Hoagland, Dr. T. J. 
Griffiths, W. G. Meir, C. H. Dillingham, Richard 
Barrett, J. B. Walker, and C. O. Smith. 

Capt. Raynolds offered his resignation as secre- 
tary and superintendent, which was not accepted. 

The secretary’s report represents a lack of funds, 
but an increasing public interest. 

From April, 1873, to January 1, 1874, the fol- 
lowing cases have been investigated :— 

For overloading, 61; driving disabled animals, 
30; tying together legs of calves, 26; tight rein- 
ing, 52; securing mouths of calves, 10; number 
cautioned by agents, 193; for turning old and dis- 
abled animals out to die, 12; closely confinin 
fowls in coops and exposed for sale, 28; total, 
412. Prosecuted, 20; convicted, 15. 

Agents have been appointed at Newport, Coyv- 
ington, Owensboro, Lancaster, Jeffersontown, and 
Mt. Sterling, with authority to establish branches. 

Rey. Dr. Hays, Colonel Delvecchio, Rev. A. B. 
Simpson, Hon. W. L. Jackson, and others made 
appropriate remarks on the progress of the 
Society, and all were unanimous in the assertion 
that it should be maintained, and they would do 
all in their power to advance its interests. 

PouGcukeepsig£, N. Y. This Society held its 
annual meeting in January, and elected the fol- 
lowing officers :-— 

President—Matthew Vassar, Jr.; Vice-Presi- 
dents—E. Q. Eldridge, John R. Cooper, Daniel 
Clifford; Recording Secretary—Henry V. Pelton; 
Corresponding Secretary—O. D. M. Baker; Treas- 
urer—Henry C. Smith. 

The Secretary makes an encouraging report of 
the progress of a favorable public sentiment. 

Sixteen cases have been investigated, six prose- 
cuted. A marked improvement i taken place 
in regard to overloading, but there is still a habit 
of abandoning worn-out horses to neglect, expo- 
sure and starvation. 


RuovE IsLanp.—Ladies’ Auxiliary Society of 
Providence. Annual meeting February 16. The 
following officers were chosen :— 

President.—Mrs. Wm. A. Robinson; Vice Presi- 
dents.—Mrs. Albert Dailey, Mrs. Sylvester Taylor ; 
Secretary.—Mrs. B. B. Hammond; Treasurer.— 
Mrs. Jacob Dunnell; Executive Commillee.—Mrs. 
John R. Bartlett, Mrs. George C. Clarke, Mrs. Al- 
bert Dailey, Mrs. Sylvester Taylor, Mrs. Bb. B. 
Hammond, Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mrs. John F. 
Tobey, Mrs. Charles A. Nichols, Mrs. Benjamin 
Buffum, Mrs. Frank Goddard, Mrs. John F. 
Chapin, Miss Maria Padelford, Miss Sarah Hum- 
phreys, Miss Julia Martin, Mrs. Jacob Dunnell, 
Mrs. Philip Mathewson, Mrs. Warren G. Noyes, 
Mrs. John H. Gorham, Mrs. George Corliss, Miss 
Annie Robinson, Miss Clementine Pierce, Miss 
Lottie Daily, Miss Sarah Arnold, Miss Lizzie An- 
drews, Mrs. Sacket, Mrs. S. S. Sprague, Mrs. 
Henry Howard. 

.The secretary made an excellent report. The 
spirit of the meeting can be estimated by the fol- 
lowing newspaper report :— 

“The low state of the treasury being made 
known, the ladies, who have pledged themselves 
to aid the gentlemen in carrying on the Rhode 
Island Society, do not wish to see how small a sum 
will suffice to enable it merely to exist, but are 
anxious to see the treasury well filled, that some- 
thing may be done constantly to educate and in- 
terest the public, either by lectures or a general 
distribution of that able paper, ‘Our Dumb Ani- 
mals,’ and various other means by which the ob- 
jects and workings of the society may become 
better known.” 

This Society has four hundred members, and 
devotes itself largely to the instruction of the 
young respecting the care of animals. Prizes 
were recently offered to the school children for 
the best composition on the kindness due to 
animals, and there were three hundred competi- 
tors. 


Towa.—The society has little life for want of a 
sustaining public sentiment. The president, R. 
McIntosh, of Davenport, is making efforts by 
the circulation of documents, and has issued the 
following notice :— 

“ Having a very stringent law in Iowa, punish- 
ing cruelty to animals, any person having knowl- 
edge of its violation is requested to file a com- 
plaint, called ‘ an information,’ before some justice 
of the peace, with names of witnesses, notify me 
of the fact, and I will see that the cases are duly 
prosecuted.” 


OAKLAND, California, is moving towards the 
organization of a society. 


Tue“ Humane Journal,” of Chicago, commences 
the year much improved in style and character. 
We are always glad to notice the advance and 
prosperty of kindred societies and their organs. 


CLEVELAND.—This society seems unusually ac- 
tive. The people of Ohio have not yet been edu- 
cated up to the appreciative point as to the treat- 
ment of animals, and the agent finds much to do 
in eases of galled and lame horses and mules. 
The canal affords a good field of labor, where a 
great improvement has been made. 


Augusta, GA.—This Society has not made as 
rapid progress as desired on account of a failure 
to secure a law from the neglect of the clerk to 
send the bill to the governor, after it had passed 
both houses of the legislature. It goes before the 
present legislature with hopes of success. An 
effort will be made to establish a humane edueca- 
tional system throughout the State. Cruelty has 
lessened in Augusta, but less progress has been 
made in other parts of the State. 


CASES INVESTIGATED 
BY BOSTON AGENTS IN FEBRUARY. 

Whole number of complaints, 58, viz.: Overworking, 5; over- 
driving, 1; beating, 4; driving when lame and galled, 20; failing 
to provide proper food and shelter, 9; torturing, 1; driving when 
diseased, 4; general cruelty, 14. 

Remedied without prosecution, 40; not substantiated, 13; 
under investigation, 3; prosecuted, 2; convicted, 2. 

Animals killed, 7; temporarily taken from work, 14. 

FINES. 

From Justice Courts.—Brighton, $2; Franklin, $15; Scitu. 
ate, $1. 

From Police Courts.—Lee (2 cases), $15; Somerville (2 cases), 
$26; Gloucester, $10. 

From District Courts. —Central Worcester, $25; Southern 
Berkshire, $10. 

From Municipal Court.—Boston, $15. 

From Superior Court.—Berkshire, $10. 

Witness Fees.—January and February, $9.70. 


RECEIPTS BY THE SOCIETY LAST MONTH. 

[All sums of money received by the Society during the past 
month appear in this column, with the names, so far as known, 
of the persons giving or paying the same. If remittances or 
payments to us or our agents are not acknowledged in this col- 
umn, parties will please notify the Secretary at once, in which 
case they will be acknowledged in the next paper. Donors are 
requested to send their names or initials with their donations. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

B. 8. C., $100; Anonymous Maltese, $5; eo ee T. Perkins, 
$5; A. Hosmer, $5; Mary C. Tolman, $5; John Sully, $5; Mrs. 
Benj. Whitwell, $5; N. F. Blodgett, $1; Margaret B. Heath, $5; 
Mrs. C. 8. Rogers, $5; Francis W. Welch, $5; George Merriam, 
$5; Mrs. Francis J. Humphrey, $50; Miss 8S. K. Dall, $10; Mrs. 
Henry Edwards, $10; Susan E. Dorr, $10; Mrs. C. W. Munroe, 
$3; Anna G. Leeds, $5; Mrs. Shirley Erving, $19; Mrs. A. 8S. 
Spencer, $5; John P. Rice, $10; Helen Porter, $5; F. W. Pal- 
frey, $10; Mrs. Dr. Haskell, $5; Francis B. Fay, $10; Miss C. 
L. Donnison, $5; Miss Kelley, $2; Miss 8. E. Farley, $10; 
Augustus Story, 35; Thos. 8. Scales, $10; E. B. L., $1; D. 
Wood, $2; Jas. P. Thorndike, $10; Rev. W. C. Gannett, $5; 
Mrs. Eleanor Bennett, $10; Wm. W. Warren, $5; Joseph 
Ryder, $5; Mrs. H. B. Gillette, $5; J. 8. Hobbs, $10; Mrs. M. 
A. Wilson, $10; M. J. Whipple, $1; Mrs. James Leeds, $5; 
Mrs. Chas. Valentine, $5; Mrs. Wm. Brigham, $20; Gerard C. 
Tobey, $5; Thos. R. Miles, $5; T. J. Kochersperger, $10, 

For donations sent to the Treasurer, receipts have been sent 
by him, and they will be published hereafter. 


SUBSCRIBERS ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


Lemuel Clapp, P. RK. Rickard, Eddie F. Knight, Miss A. T. 
Dana, Benj. F. Stevens, Dr. W. H. Burleigh, D. C. Robinson, 
Rev. John ag 5 Mary Morrison, Leonard A. Jones, Elizabeth 
H. Smith, Mrs. Henry Wetherbee, Miss L. F. Kelley, Susan A. 
Goodrich, E. 8. Barney, W. C. Norcross, Mrs. B. it Flanders, 
Mansfield State Normal School, Mrs. Joseph P. Morris, Vincent 
P. McCulley, H. Taber, J. C. Van Voorhies, Miss A. C. Clapp, 
Addison M. Smith, Mrs. Wm. Wade, Sarah Churchill, Robert 
Adams, Miss F. M. Robinson, 8. R. Urbino, J. C. Barnes, 
Harriet A. Fletcher, N. Cantabury, J. C. Jackson, Frank B. 
Redfield, W. L. Whitney, F. M. Munroe, Mrs. E. P. Carpenter, 
Wm. D. Hitchcock, Miss Bryant, Dr. Burt G. Wilder, Mrs. 
Olivia Sullivan, Edward Sawyer, Mrs. A. D. Sawyer, Miss J. H. 
Nelson, Mast. Eddie Baker, Mrs. W. 8. Rand, Rev. H. F. Edes, 
M. J. Whipple, Channing Rust, D. Eldredge, Mrs. Isabella 
Williams, $3; Rhode Island Society, $10; C. W. Jones, $73. 

ENGLISH MAGAZINES (60 cents each). 

Mrs. Robert Young, $1.20. 


or 


Portsmouth (N. H.) Society. 
* REPORT FOR JANUARY. 


Two sick horses killed, twenty-seven horses 
found uncovered, and covered; three horses 
ordered better fed; two overloaded teams stopped 
and part of load thrown off. The livery-stables 
have been visited twice during the month. Three 
cats and two dogs killed with ether. One dog- 
fight and one cock-fight stopped. Tracts on the 
check-rein distributed to men with horses too 
tightly checked. 

One of the horses killed was found in a dreadful 
condition; sick, and not strong enough to stand, 
so he had been slung, and the secretary found 
him in a helpless condition, his body a putrid 
mass of diseases, and his side eaten in places by 
rats, which were seen to jump off the horse and 
run away as the officers came into the barn. 
With such cases of cruelty as these in our midst, 
it is hoped none will doubt the need of a society 
to prevent them.— Portsmouth Paper. 

In the case last named it does not appear that a 
prosecution was made. Ifnot, why not? [Ep. 


A LADY writes us from Portsmouth that in all of 
the thirty schools bound copies of “Our Dumb 
Animals” have been provided, from which read- 
ing lessons are taken. The “ Animal World,” and 
the English publications are added in some eases. 
The interest manifested by both teachers and 
scholars is surprising. [ED. 
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Children’s Department. 


“LOOK ON YOUR LEFT SHOULDER.” 


Cherry. 
Once, after being absent two 


“€ Look on Your Left Shoulder.’’ 


The first question every child 
will ask, we think, is, “ What 
animal is that on the boy’s 
shoulder?” That is just what 
has puzzled us, and we advise 
every boy and girl who reads 
this to look at the boy, think 
what his motions indicate ; look 
at the expression on the girl’s 
face, and see the position of the 
dog; then stop right here, and 
study the picture. 

Every Yankee has the right 
to “ guess,” and so we may. 
The animal on the shoulder is 
certainly not an attractive one. 
We doubt if such an one was 
ever exhibited in any menage- 
rie in this or any other country. 
We should think that he be- 
longed to the Mischief tribe, 
rit he seems to be saying to 
the boy, “Go and drive your 
sister away! don’t you see the 
dog loves her better than he 
does you? It is your dog, she 
has no business with it. Or 
call the dog away, and if he 
don’t mind, hit him with your 
stick.” 

The boy seems to be listening 
to this bad advice from the little 
imp, butthe sister looks up with 
such a trusting look, and seems 
to say, “‘ What, not let me play 
with your pet a little while, 
when he loves me so! He loves 

ou just as well, but he won't, 
if you don’t be kind to him.” 


/// 
Si 
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weeks, I came home quite late 
in the evening. “Cherry,” my 
canary, was puffed up in a little 
ball fast asleep. Quickly 

e heard my voice, and with a 
little scream of delight, and his 
chit-chit-chit, he came out of his 
cige and flew directly on my 
sioulder, then in my face; 
singing and fluttering all the 
while; kissing me on the face 
and lips with all the impatient 
fondness of a young lover, and 
could not be persuaded to leave 
me again for an hour or more; 
keeping up his chattering bird- 
talk all the while. 

He is very fond of taking a 
position on my shoulder while 
going over the house, and will 
never leave it in passing from 
basement to attic. He is very 
familiar with his name, and 
will always answer when he is 
called. Frequently when in 
sound sleep in the evening, if 
his name is called out, he will 
wake up and answer with his 
chee-chee, as unmistakably as 
a person could answer to his 
name. Sometimes he will wan- 
der off to a corner, or get be- 
hind a picture, or under the 
sofa, where he cannot be seen; 
but on calling him he never 
fails to come tome. * * * * 

He has not the least idea of 
fear. And nothing pleases him 
more than to have a good romp 
and play when he takes posses- 
sion of a smal] table, by chasing 


And so we guess the spirit of 


off any fingers from touching 


love and trust in the sister will be stronger than 
the spirit of mischief in the brother, and no 
trouble will follow. 

Boys, when you are angry, and feel inclined to 
speak hastily to your companion, or to be unkind 
to an animal, look quick towards your left 
shoulder, and see if you can discover any such 
creature as you see in the picture. If not, keep 
looking there a few moments, till apother sweet 
little cherub has time to whisper to you, “ Kind- 
ness begets kindness,” “ Love is the fulfilling of 
the law.” 


An Intelligent Dog. 
An incident that recently occurred in this city 
reminds us forcibly of Byron’s eulogy on his dog, 
wherein he says :— 


Man’s firmest friend, 
First to welcome and foremost to defend.” 

A family residing near the railroad allow their 
girl, aged five years, to play about the yard ‘of 
their residence on pleasant days with a Newfound- 
land dog. One day the child ran away—all 
children do so—and in her wanderings about was 
accompanied by the dog, who apparently felt in 
duty bound to see that no harm befell her. It 
seems that the two came to a railroad crossing; 
that a train was coming, and it looked a little 
dangerous. The dog saw the danger, and quickly 
seized the little miss by the skirts of her dress, 
and being the stronger of the two pulled her back 


upon the sidewalk, and stood over her until the train | 


had passed. The little miss scolded and kicked his 
shins, but he didn’t let her up till the danger had 
passed, when he trudged on behind her as though 
nothing had Lappened.— Nashua Telegraph. 


Two Little Kittens. 
Two little kittens, one stormy night, 
Began to quarrel, and then to fight. 
Onc had a mouse, the other had none, 
And that was the way the quarrel begun. 


“T’ll have that mouse,” said the bigger cat, 

“You'll have that mouse! We'll see about that.” 
“T will have that mouse,” said the elder son. 

“ You sha’n’t have that mouse!” said the little one. 


I told you before ’twas a stormy night 

When these two kittens began to fight; 

The old woman seized her sweeping broom, 
And swept the two kittens right out of the room. 


The ground was covered with frost and snow, 
And the two little kittens had nowhere to go; 

So they laid them down on the mat at the door 
While the old woman finished sweeping the floor. 


Then they crept in quiet as mice, 

All wet with snow and as cold as ice; 

For they found it was better that stormy night 
To lie down and sleep than to quarrel and fight. 


A Horse THAT KNOWS A THING OR Two.— 
One day last week the driver of Warner & Whit- 
ney’s job team backed the cart under a shed, and 
left the horse standing so that the rain from the 
| eaves of the building fell upon his neck. The 
animal winced, and repeatedly looked back and 
about the place as though considering the chances 
of improving his comfort. Finally he walked out, 
turned the cart with care and dexterity, and pro- 
| ceeded to return under cover. In passing into the 
| Shed, the wheel hit a post; whereupon he backed 


4 and filled until he reached shelter. He may be set 


| down as a horse that knows something. 


the same, and if scratching on 
the under side, he will bend his little head over 
and peep under as quickly as thought, and scold 
until it is stopped. 

He delights very much in playing bo-peep. I 
oftentimes slip into the closet leaving the door 
partly open, and call him. He will quickly come 
flying in, chattering, or if I pass into another room, 
so to another, and call his name, he will follow up 
the sound until he finds me. I amuse myself and 
others very often by throwing a light handkerchief 
over him, and allow him to crawl out, and then by 
lifting up one corner and attempting to catch him, 
to see him dodge under cover again and appear 
at another point, all the while keeping up his in- 
cessant bird-talk of chee-chee, and chit-chit, and 
other little significant and expressive sounds. 

I might tell you a hundred cute things and tricks 
of this little reasoning bird, with something new 
almost every day, were it not at the risk of becom- 
ing tedious. I am sure if people would study the 
nature and intelligence of birds and animals more, 
they would discover a degree of intelligence and 
true friendship which would surprise and well 
repay them for the time spent.— Selected. 


A LITTLE black-and-tan dog in Auburn, during 
the passing of a procession, ran out and com- 
menced barking at the horses, which were gather- 
ing and passing in various directions. He was in 
great danger of being injured among the multi- 
plicity of vehicles. A big dog, owned by Henry 
Willis, seeing the danger of his little companion, 
went out and picked him up, and conveyed him to 
a place of safety, after which he watched over him 
with fatherly care to provent him from getting 
into danger. 

IN our next number and in most of our papers 
through the year, we shall furnish one of those 
English cuts from the establishment of S. Par- 
tridge & Co. of London, whose books for children 
are so deservedly popular in this country. 


| 
| 
| 
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[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Live-Geese Feathers. 


The wrongs of various domestic animals have 
been from time to time discussed, and many have 
had their hard lots ameliorated at least. But you 
do not often hear a word said for the poor goose. 
I never owned one myselt, but my observation 
among farmers’ folks who do has decided me that 
it is a much abused animal. The periodical torture 
to which it is subjected- that we may enjoy the 
luxury of “ live-goose-feather” beds and pillows, 
must be about equivalent to being flayed alive. 
It is useless for the feathery housewife to declare, 
“O it doesn’t hurt them!” The geese declare to 
the contrary in unmistakable tones of agony. If 
any one really seeks to know the truth of the 
matter, let her resolutely twitch out a wisp of 
hair only from her head, and then faney what it 
would be if she had grasped a handful instead. 
Is not there some invention by which this torture 
may be prevented? Won't somebody move that 
any housewife guilty of it shall be fined, and her 
ill-gotten gains confiscated? As long as it is 
"eager it will most likely go on, unless some- 

ody strong enough to do it brings a law to bear 
upon the subject. MRS. J. 


42> 
<or 


“* Go to Bed Kitty.” 


A lady friend sends us the following letter which 
she recently received from a lover of pets :— 


“ Knowing your fondness for dumb animals, allow 
me to say that I know a man over sixty, who 
has a cat he pets a little. At night she sleeps at 
the head of the cellar-stairs in a little box on the 
bottom of which is a piece of old carpet long 
enough to hang over each end outside, and over 
one end, all of half way, I tacked a piece of thin 
board and then brought the end up over the top 
so far that it hangs down inside and forms a 
sort of curtain to keep out the cold. (Thermome- 
ter thirty below to-day!) We have free-stones on 
the stove to wrap up to put in our beds, and kitty, 
who is allowed to spend the evening with us in 
the sitting-room, is not forgotten in having a hot 
flat stone laid in her nest a few minutes before we 
are ready to retire. ‘Then, when I go to take it 
out, I leave the sitting-room door open, and ask 
wite to wake her up and send her out into the 
kitchen to ‘go to bed.’ When waked up she 
stretches, and looks to see what is wanted. ‘Go 
to bed, Kitty, go.” So down she jumps and trots 
out to the cellar-way where I am waiting ; and it 
would do Pad ‘cruel soul’ good to see oe jump 
in and cuddle down, and then look up to me with 
such a grateful face and thankful purr, then, with 
a stroke or two over her fur, and a lick or more 
with her tongue on my hand which I hold for that 
purpose, I bid her good-night, drop the curtain- 
and leave her.” L. A. M. 


4@> 
or 


Education in Hi ity. 


The school board of London has agreed to dis- 
tribute £100, placed at their disposal by the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
with a view to the promotion of education in 
humanity. 

I think that while individuals may be disposed 
to make similar grants to their local school 
boards, the boards themselves might place the 
subject on the syllabus of education, and require 
that the subject should enter into the school cur- 
riculum as an important part of that moral teach- 
ing which, as the essential part of education, ought 
to be found in every school. 

Baroness Burpett Courts. 


or 


To commence properly the operation of harness- 
ing your horse, in the winter season, first take the 
head stall into the house and warm the bits by the 
fire. Or if you are in too much hurry just put the 
bits into your own mouth a few moments, and see 
how they feel— Webster Times. 


The Carrier Pigeon. 
BY 0. 8. ROUND. 
Cage me in darkness, bear me far away, 
To some new region I have never known, 
Then give me liberty, in open day, 
Or at the midnight hour, when not a ray 
From moon or stars upon the earth is thrown; 
And I will wing, unaided and alone, 
Back to the sheltered nest I called my own, 
Ere yet the morning rises cold and gray. 
I fly unerringly : what is my guide ? 
Even that Power that gave me life and form. 
Trust Him, for-He is ever at thy side, 
To guard thee in the sunshine and the storm. 
But thou must trust Him wholly: had I not, 
How had I ever reached again this spot ? 
—Animal World. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Cold Sweat. 


[An old stage-owner, having had a large expe- 
rience with horses, and who ought to be able to 
give good practical advice, sends us the following, 
which we commend to the attention of our 
readers. Ep.] 


“] find not a few persons having charge of horses 
in coid and stormy weather complain that some 
of them are troubled with what they term ‘cold 
sweat,’--that is, they are found in the morning with 
the hair wet and cold from yesterday’s work. 
They say, why is it that this horse does not dry 
off like the rest of the team? There may be more 
than one reason. Perhaps this horse is not in 
good condition, and he may not be able to do as 
much work in the same length of time as the 
others. Certainly he cannot, if he has this so- 
called ‘cold sweat’ in the morning. At any 
rate this horse has been worked until his blood 
has become heated, and the pores of the skin 
opened and the hair wet with perspiration, and 
then allowed to cool off so quick that the pores of 
the skin close so that no heat can come from the 
body to dry the hair, and the consequence is the 
poor horse stands with his wet coat on all night, 
or until something is done to open the pores to 
let the heat out. ‘This is usually done by hitching 
him up and putting him to work, which is better 
than nothing. But I think he feels about as you 
and I would, if we had slept in a wet coat all 
night, and I think I should say to my employer 
that I had taken a bad cold and could not work. 
But the poor horse cannot say so, and he is put to 
work. 

“But the question is, how to prevent this ‘cold 
sweat. One way is, give him gentle exercise 
until dry or nearly so. But my way is to scrape 
the horse as dry as I can, rub the hair the way it 
grows close to the skin, throw a woollen blanket 
over him, buttoned round the breast only, give 
him a warm bran mush thinned down so he ean 
drink it. This will supply heat and keep the 
pores of the skin open, and the heat of the body 
will dry the hair, so that in twenty-five or thirty 
minutes you can dress your horse for the night, 

ive him his supper, and in the morning you will 
oid a fine feeling horse, and he will be ready for 
work. By the way,a drying blanket should never 
be lined. ‘The best cheap blanket to dry a horse 
under is an all-wool cheap floor carpet, one that 
is not wove-tight. It will protect the body from 
the cold, and will let the steam through. 

“To make a bran mush, take as many quarts of 
rye or wheat middlings as you have horses, add 
as many table-spoontuls of caraway seed, stir it 
up with boiling water (or better in cold, and 
bring it to a boil), set it off and cover it for five 
minutes and thin it down with cold water, and it 
is ready. If there is any left, and it is cold, thin 
with hot water. 

“TI practiced this treatment for years with my 
stage horses, and I think it paid. 


THERE are times when absolute solitude is the 
next best companionship to congenial minds, 


ABLE. — 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A GOOD DRIVER? 


First. A man who sees that good care is taken 
of his horse in the stable, by being well fed with 
wholesome food of cracked corn and oats, with 
plenty of good hay. 

Potatoes or carrots may be given once or twice 
a week to good advantage. 

See that he is kept clean, warm and comfortable, 
with plenty of bedding. 

A piece of rock-salt should always be left in the 
manger. 

Second. He should see that his harness is kept 
soft and clean, particularly the inside of the collar, 
which ought always to be smooth, as the perspir- 
ation, when dry, causes irritation, and is liable to 
produce galls on the shoulder. 

The collar should fit closely, with space enough 
at the bottom to admit a man’s hand. If too large 
it me the bad effect of drawing the shoulders to- 

ether. 
. On no consideration should a team or any work- 
horse be compelled to wear a martingale, as it 
draws the head down and prevents him from get- 
ting into an easy and natural position. 

The check-rein may be used, but only tight 
enough to keep the head in a natural position, and 
should never be wound around the hames. 

See that the hames are buckled tight enough at 
the top to bring the draught-irons near the centre 
of the collar. If too low, it not only interferes 
with the action of the shoulder, but gives the col- 
ler an uneven bearing. 

Caution should be taken that the girt is not 
buckled too tight, particularly on string-teams, for 
when the traces are straightened it has the tenden- 
cy to draw the girt against the belly and distress 
the horse. 

Third. See that the horse is kept well shod 
with a good stiff shoe, always calked at the toe 
and heel on the hind feet, as it is there where all 
the propelling comes from when heavily loaded. 

Keep the feet good and strong by not allowing 
them to be cut away too much by the blacksmith. 

Fourth. The best of judgment should be used 
in loading, taking into consideration the condition 
of the street and the distance to be travelled. 

Never overload, for by so doing you ey dis- 
tress, strain and discourage your horse, and do him 
more injury eo” can possibly gain by carry- 
ing the extra load. 

Vhen your load is hard to pull, stop often, and 
give your horses a chance to breathe. 

No good driver will ever resort to the cruel 
practice of whipping or beating his horse. A light 
whip may be carried, but there is seldom use tor 
it. Much more can be accomplished by kind treat- 
ment and good judgment. 

Remember, the horse is a very intelligent, proud, 
sensitive, noble animal, the most uoohet known to 
man, and is deserving of the greatest kindness. 

As many horses have suffered from bad example 
and inexperienced drivers, the above advice is of- 
fered. Davip H. BLANCHARD. 

We cheerfully indorse the above advice. 

Wm. Saunders, Veterinary Surgeon; Josiah H. 
Stickney, Veterinary Surgeon; Theo. S. Very, 
Veterinary Surgeon ; Robt. Wood, Veterinary Sur- 
geon; Geo. W. Forristall, Supt. of Health; John 
C. Stiles, Supt. of Union Horse Railway; Waldo 
Adams, Adams Express Company; John Trickey, 
Lumber Dealer; Chas. A. Currier, Special Agent 
of Mass. Society P. C. A. 


THE cow must be treated kindly. You may 
slight or whip her and she will spite you in the 
milk-pail. The man who is passionate in his 
herd never did and never can realize profit from 
the dairy. 


Advice to Teamsters. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Responses of the Press. 
ITS TREASURY IS EMPTY 


Is the appealing phrase uttered by the officers 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in a significant circular just 
issued. That excellent organization ought at once 
to obtain the relief it seeks, and obtain it in sufli- 
cient abundance. 
a large amount of good, indirectly as well as 
directly, by prevention as well as by cure. The 
story which every human person should read, of its 
one year’s work, is such as to command it to help- 
ful regard. As relieving the sufferings of its dumb 
wards, who cannot plead their own cause except in 
the silence of their infirmities and the shocking 
abuses which are heaped upon them, and as pro- 
moting among men the sensibility and kindness of 
heart that seek to assuage and remove distress, it 
has a twofold claim to active support. 

It has been largely beneficial to communities, 
and in carrying out its purposes has proved efli- 
cient in diminishing practices that selfish and reck- 
less love of gain and the indulgence of the bad and 
destructive passions have made and are making 
disgraceful to our humanity. Its circulation of 
instructive and advisory publications, and the 
activity of its watchful agents, must not be cur- 
tailed by want of funds; but on the contrary in- 
creased by more general and liberal subscriptions. 
—Boston Transcript. 


The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals is one of the most extended and success- 
ful philanthropic organizations in existence Like 
the temperance movement, its jurisdiction has 
come to be as wide as the world itself; and like 
that too it has discovered that moral suasion in 
itself is an inadequate remedy for the wide-spread 
and cruel evils which it aims to eradicate; and it 
has, therefore, sought the aid of the more prompt 
and eflicient power of legislation. Fortunately 
the law-makers, in all countries where they have 
been appealed to, have come readily and even 
zealously to its relief; so that there is now no state 
or kingdom in which the cry of abused animals is 
not heard, and their inarticulate claims to mercy 
recognized. In England, France, Spain, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Italy, Russia, and even in 
Africa, we hear of kindred institutions for the 
protection of animals, most of which have been 
largely instrumental in diminishing the cruelties 
to which dumb beasts are everywhere exposed. 
Many of these societies number members and pat- 
rons by thousands, and are upheld by royal sanc- 
tion and patronage as well as by public opinion. 
In every one’s heart there is a law which bids him 
to be merciful to his beast. In our own country 
the law comes more gradually, but not less surely, 
to the relief of the brute creation. Congress and 
most of the states have heeded the kindly sug- 
gestions of these protective societies, and enacted 
such laws for the conservation of animals as have 
been dictated by the advanced state of humane 
feeling. 

No animal, indeed, which cannot itself complain 
of its wrongs, and assert its rights, is left without 
a sympathizer and defender ‘by these protective 
societies. 

But it is not upon law exclusively that these 
anti-eruelty organizations depend for the attain- 
ment of their philanthropic objects. They use 
all the appliances of moral suasion, and all the 
inducements that can be afforded by medals and 

rizes for contrivances and inventions for ame- 
iorating the condition of animals—such, for in- 
stance, as the best methods of shoeing horses, of 
fitting harnesses, of transporting cattle, and for 
the best written essays upon the general subject. 
And, like other benevolent societies, these have 
resorted to paid agencies for discovering and 
prosecuting, and preventing if it may be, in- 
stances of maltreatment of horses upon the road, 
at races, at fairs, and at other places where fancy 
men and fast drivers most do congregate. And 
in still further imitation of some of the philan- 
thropic efforts of the human race, these protec- 
tive societies are wisely availing themselves of 


} 


the enthusiasm of youth, and enlisting the co- 
operation of children in the attractive form of 
juvenile auxiliary societies. And finally the aid 
of the women—the most efficient helpers in all 
good causes—has been invoked in furtherance of 
the grand design of maintaining the natural rights 


| and immunities of the animal kingdom.—7rav- 


It has here and elsewhere done | 


eller. 


AN EMPTY TREASURY. 


The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals is calling upon the people of this city and 
State, and, we will add, of New England, to con- 
tribute to its cause, it having nearly expended all 
the money heretofore sent for the purpose. Our 
readers generally know that the work of this 
society is largely educational; that it can be ex- 
tended widely, and its results are to be looked for, 
not only in the present, but in the far future. It 
was not formed to meet a temporary exigency, 
nor, if it had been, would the necessity for it have 
ceased when the special evil had been abated. Un- 
like the traveller, who with delight 


“ Sees hills on hills 
And Alps on Alps arise,” 


the friends of a more merciful treatment of the 
dumb creation have seen continually, and with 
pain, new and sometimes unforseen work rising 
before them. In this their experience has been 
the same as that of all other laborers in reforma- 
tory work, the aim of which has not been for im- 
mediate and distinctively political results. The 
society has no permanent funds, although we know 
no reason why it may not expect wealthy friends 
to furnish such funds in due time, if it be found 
etlicient and persistent in its work. It has de- 
pended in the past, and it must rely for the future, 
upon the frequent and free-will offerings of all 
who wish God-speed to its cause. (A sketch of 
our work follows :) 

In regard tothe question, What has resulted from 
its labors? it may confidently point to a great and 
most gratifying change in public sentiment and 
public conduct about the treatment of animals, to 
which it has largely contributed. The merciful 
have been strengthened and instructed by the in- 
formation and example of others, which it has 
made known, while the passionate, the thoughtless 
and the cruel have learned there are living laws 
to protect their victims, and watchful eyes upon 
themselves. No observing man can fail to have 
noticed this change. We are of the number who 
hold that much of the abuse and neglect came 
from ignorance and indifference, and therefore that 
the effectual remedy is education. The cure is to 
be slow and the agencies varied. We shonld name 
among the latter the printed page, oral teaching 
in the street, pulpit, lecture-room, and the minis- 
ters of the law. This society has employed them 
all. 

Let it be remembered, its work is not local. 
While its headquarters are here, and its support 
must largely be found in this vicinity, its influence 
is needed quite as much in the remoter districts of 
the State and throughout New England. Of 
course no geographical boundaries can hedge in 
its work, nor, we venture to suggest, should the 
friends of its work, wherever scattered, fail to 
answer to its appeal for increased means. Of 
course, too, the more generous the response and 
the heartier the coéperation in all ways, the larger 
will be the returns on the part of the society. 

It cannot be doubted for a moment that the 
humane people will freely and promptly recognize 
and respond to the call. ‘There are some claims 
so tender and catholic in their character as to 
reach every age, and absolutely know nothing of 
differences in creed, color or rank. Among such 
is this. Its universality is its strength and weak- 
ness; but if each will meet it as if it were to him, 
or to her only, another word will not be necessary 
in its behalf—Daitly Advertiser. 
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Our graces, like evergreens, grow most in the 
low vale of affliction even as the stars are most 
luminous and lovely when nearest the horizon. 


New Hampshire. 

The “Saturday Night Despatch,” a new and 
spicy paper published at Manchester, N. H., has a 
stirring article urging the formation of a kindred 
Society. 

After eloquently contending for our obligations 
to animals, it says :— 


“If we acted intelligently the condition of our 
animals would be vastly improved. We should 
eat healthier meat, drive safer horses, there would 
be fewer vicious dogs, the birds would not desert 
our gardens to the ravages of noxious insects, 
and we should be saved from countless annoy- 
ances which daily vex and fret us.” 


After giving a history of the progress of the 
work in this and other countries, it appeals to its 
own people as follows :— 


“And this brings us to the point which we 
wished to make in this article. If this is a just 
law, and its enforcement has resulted in so much 
good in other places, why should not the people 
of this city enjoy its benefit? There is no doubt 
of its beneficent results. There is no question of 
an ample field in Manchester in which to work. 
There is no lack of true-hearted men and women 
here, to push the work. We have all the mate- 
rial; a fruitful soil, abundant seed, a propitious 
season, a ready market, a promise of an abundant 
harvest. Who will first put his hand to the plough? 
Let us hear from the first one who has a heart in 
this work.” 


A correspondent of the “ Universalist,” writing 
from Concord, N. H., thus makes an appeal :— 


“T have read with much interest the suggestion 
of a correspondent in the ‘ Leader,’ that the minis- 
ters of our churches made ‘ Cruelty to Animals’ 
the subject of one of their discourses. 

“T have already put in my plea for these ‘dumb 
neighbors’; but their wrongs are still unrighted, 
and I accept the suggestion, and will speak my 
best word for those who cannot speak for them- 
selves. 

“How many of my brethren of New England 
will lift up their voices on this important theme? 

“ Every day brutal men are wantonly abusing 
the faithful, trusting, helpless creatures in their 
power. I saw in the streets of this city the other 
day, a piece of cruelty unworthy the dark ages. 

“Some men had cut the throat of a hog, and 
while it was slowly bleeding to death, they hay- 
ing thrust a huge iron hook into the mouth, were 
leading it along the street, amid the most pierc- 
ing cries the poor creature was able to utter. 
Ought we not to be more merciful to these faith- 
ful creatures, who live for us, and‘ die that we 
may live.’ E. L. C. 

“Concorp, N.H., Jan., 1874.” 

Let us hope that our sister State will not longer 


delay action in this important matter. 


42> 


Tue StorK.—It is said that when the parent 
birds grow so old as to be bare of feathers, and 
unable to fly and provide food for themselves, the 
young ones will bring it to them, and nestle close 
to them to keep them warm and protect them. 
What a lesson of filial love! 


2 


Drawinc ToGetHer.—Drops of quicksilver, if 
they are put anywise near together, will run into 
an § other. And that is the law of the kingdom 
of good. Circumstances are far more fluid to the 
blessed magnetism than we think. The whole 
tendency of the right, neighborly life is to reach 
forth and draw together; to bring into one circle 
of communication people and plans of one spirit 
and purpose. Then, before we know how it is, we 
find them linking and fitting here and there, help- 
ing wonderfully to make a beautiful organism of 
result that we could not have planned or foreseen 
beforehand any more than we could have planned 
our own bodies. It is the growing up into one 
body in Christ.—From Other Girls. 
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